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upon it. Since the myth probably antedates the Persian wars, 
it may be that the cult of Apollo Philesius did not survive the 
destruction of Didyma in 494. For following that disaster 
there was little religious activity at Didyma until after 334.*4 
In the interval Apollo Philesius may have disappeared. The 
only evidence for his survival is that Varro, Conon, and Pliny 
seem to indicate that his cult was still in existence in their 
times; but very probably they knew nothing of contemporary 
conditions at Didyma. 
4 Cf. Callisthenes in Strabo xvir, 1, 43, p. 814. 
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IX.—Iynx and Rhombus 


EUGENE TAVENNER ` 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The fact that a considerable number of Greek vase paintings depict a 
buzzer type of wheel on a double string, sometimes accompanied by a bird, 
has led certain scholars to conclude that the buzzer is to be identified with 
the ‘‘magic wheel” or rhombus, and the bird with the iynx. The object 
of the present study is to show that the bird is nothing more than a pet 
or a love present, and that the buzzer, where it can be positively identified, 
is a plaything. In other instances it is not a buzzer at all, but a wreath, 
sent as a gift. While it thus appears that the archaeological evidence for 
the iynx and the rhombus as instruments of magic is unconvincing, a study 
of the literary evidence shows that the rhombus was not a buzzer, but a 
top, whipped always in only one direction, and that to the upper side of it 
the manipulator frequently attached fillets or even a live iynx to make 
the love magic more effective. If this is true it follows that the iynx of 
Theocritus 2, 17 and the rhombus of 2, 30 are identical. 


In the well known Pharmakeutriai of Theocritus! we have 
the line: 


tuyt, éke TU Tivov éuov morl d@pya Tov ävôpa 


and a little later: 2 


xas dwvetO’ Bde Hóußos ó xadKeEos tt ’Adpodlras, 


Qs Tivos Suvotro 70d’ dperépatot Obpacou. 


Contrary to the opinion of Abt? I believe that the tvyé of the 
earlier line is identical with the óußos of the later, and to 
substantiate this belief I wish to present the known facts, so 
far as I have been able to find them, about the iynx and the 
rhombus. 

First of all, the iynx was a real bird, and not merely a 


12,17. 

2 Tb. 30. 

8 A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius (Giessen, 1908), 178 f. 

4The best presentation of all the facts about the iynx is that of D'Arcy 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 71-73. Almost the same 
citations appear in Gruppe, Griech. Myth. und Religionsgeschichte II, 851, note 3. 
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figment of the Greek imagination. Aristotle says of it:° “Tt 
has two claws at the front of each foot, two behind, is a little 
larger than the finch, is dappled or spotted, and has an 
unusually long, snake-like tongue. The latter it is accustomed 
to dart out of its mouth as much as two inches and then draw 
it back.® Moreover, it resembles a snake in that it frequently 
turns its neck backwards without moving the rest of its body. 
... Its ery is shrill.” 7 

The iynx of the ancients is usually identified with the ynv 
torquilla, or wryneck. Of this bird an English authority 
writes: 8 “Occasionally called the ‘snake bird,’ not only because 
of the undulatory motions (of the head) . . ., but from the 
violent hissing with which it seeks to repel an intruder from 
its hole. The unmistakable note of the wryneck is merely : 
repetition of what may be syllabled que, que, que, many times 1n 
succession. .. .” Another says? it is called wryneck “from its 
wonderful way of writhing its head and neck especially when 


captured.” 
But the Greek word ivy£, as distinguished from the bird, 


s H. A. 11, 12. 

e Cf. Pliny, N.H. x1, 256. 

7Cf. also schol. on Pindar, P. 4, 213-217; Tzetzes, schol. on Lycophron, 
Alex. 309 f. The shrill cry of the iynx makes it impossible, I think, to accept 
the view of J. B. Bury (J. H. S. vu (1886), 157 ff.) that the tvy was originally 
a moon charm or an invocation of the moon goddess Iw. 

Aristotle says:nothing specifically about the length of the bird’s neck, but 
from other sources (schol. on Pindar, P. 4, 213-217; Tzetzes, schol. on Lye. Alex. 
309 f.) we know that it was long. The iynx was also called xevatdcov (schol. on 
Theoc. 2, 17; Hesychius, s.v. tvy; Suidas, s.v. vyt), Kepvatos (schol. on Oppian, 
Hal. 1, 565), and, from its habit of shaking its tail, gegorvyis (schol. on Theoce. 
2,17; Et. Mag. 479, ed. Gaisford), cecoodpa (schol. on Oppian, Hal. 1, 565), 
ceoyins (ib.), and ceconvyns (Suidas, s.v. tvy; cf. also Tzetzes, schol. on 
Lyc. Alex. 309). Concerning its dappled coat we may note that wotktAos 15 

. found applied to anything from a frescoed wall to a carpet wrought in many 
colors. Butin the animal world it is used of the skin of the leopard (TI. x, 30), 
a snake (Pindar, P. 8, 65), a peacock (Alexis, Krat. 1, 14), and a faun (Euripides, 
Bacch. 249). Most of the descriptions of the bird are derived from Aristotle; 
but Pindar, who is earlier, also calls the iynx dappled (P. 4, 214). 

s Anonymous writer of the article on iyne in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

° Newton and Gadow, Dictionary of Birds (London, 1896), 1053. 
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underwent a remarkably varied development. On account of 
the bird’s shrill ery the term vyg was applied to the shrill 
sound of the shepherd’s pipe and similar sounds.’ Such a 
transfer is easy to understand, but when we find the word also 
used for the lowing of cattle," we cannot explain this upon the 
basis of similarity of sound; but should probably explain it on 
the basis of a passage in Aeschylus,!2 where wyé is used in the 
sense of longing or yearning.’ From such a meaning there is 
an easy gradation to that of attractiveness or charm, such as 
women have for men, or female animals for their males.” 
Similarly tvyé could mean love,’ or could be applied even to a 
grass of secret aphrodisiac power used by the male tortoise to 
win over the female.'® But more often it meant a charm in 
the magic sense of the word,” a substance used in love magic,!8 


or even an Instrument of magic resembling a musical instru- 
ment.!9 


But above all the word ivyé seems to have been used in the 
sense of the Latin turbo, or top, especially a magic top; so that 


when Servius came to comment upon Vergil’s celebrated 
verse: 20 


10 Schol. on Oppian, Hal. 1, 565; Et. Mag. loc. cit. For vyt, meaning lyre 
we have only the evidence of Tzetzes, schol. on Lyc. Alex. 309 f. | 

1 Schol. on Oppian, Hal. 1, 565; Et. Mag. loc. cit. 

12 Persae 989, 

13 Cf. Tzetzes, schol. on Lyc., Aler. 310, where it is translated by wap 
molewóv. I believe also that Pindar, N. 4, 35 should be so translated. 

“This latter is, in my opinion, the meaning best suited to Aristophanes 
Lys. 1110, which Rogers goes out of his way to translate “ the charm of thy 
well-drawn wheel.” Cf. also Plut. Mor. 1093 D; Lue. de Domo 13: Diog L 
vi, 76; Philostr. Vit. Ap. 1, 25; vr, 11; Heliodorus, Aeth. vii, 5; schol. on ib. Iw 
Hos Suidas, s.v. tvy; schol. on Theoc. 2, 17; schol. on Oppian, Hal. 1 565: 
Aristaenetus 11, 18 (possibly); Et. Mag. loc. cit. A looser use of the wan is 
found in Aelian, N. A. 1, 9; v, 40. 

15 Schol. on Theoc. 2, 17. 

16 Aelian, N. A. xv, 19. Cf. also Ix, 13; x11, 46; u, 9. 

17 Schol. on Theoc. 2, 17; schol. on Oppian, Hal. 1, 565; Euseb. Praep. Evang 
v, 8(?); Et. Mag. loc. cit. | 

18 Sehol. on Theoc. 2, 17; Hesychius, s.v. tvyé. 

19 Sehol. on Oppian, Hal. 1, 565. 

2 Ecl. 8, 21. Though commenting on 8, 21, Servius quotes here 8, 68, a 
similar recurrent verse of the second part of the poem. m; 
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Ducite ab urbe domum mea carmina, ducite Daphnin, 


he writes: “ Fecit autem hunc versum ad imitationem Theocriti, 
qui frequenter dicit in Pharmaceutria: 


luyé Eke rd Tivo éudv orl óQua tov avdpa, 


O turbo maritum meum adducito.” The Roman poets” in 
fact use the words rhombus and turbo interchangeably, both 
words being as a rule translated as magic wheel by English 
commentators. 

So much, then, for the physical characteristics of the bird 
ivyé, and the remarkable development in meaning this bird 
name had in the Greek language22 Why so many of these 
meanings group themselves around the idea of charm, love 
charm, and the magic wheel will appear later. We shall now 
turn to a consideration of the póußos. 

First, what does the word ñAónños mean? Stephanus ”° 
connects it with péuBew, to turn or spin, and defines it as a 
rpoxós, or the Latin rota, citing Propertius 111, 6, 26 as corrobo- 
rative evidence24 Besides, we are definitely told 25 that the 
wheel upon which the bird iynx was spread-eagled, it- 
self sometimes called tvy, sometimes AóuBos2° was of four 
spokes, apparently wooden, encircled by a metal rim. It is 
clear, then, that the meaning wheel is well established for the 
word AóuBos (rhombus). 

On the other hand, if the verb AšuBeu means to turn or spin, 

21 Horace, Epod. 17, 7. 

2 The discussion, to be complete, should include those passages in Philo- 
stratus (Vit. Ap. 1, 25; vr, 11) where golden tuvyyes are said to have been sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the audience chamber of the king of Babylon, and 
from the pediment of a certain temple of Apollo at Delphi, which Cook (Zeus 1, 
253-265) may be right in calling sun wheels. But as they do not seem to have 


any connection whatsoever with love magic, I have omitted them. 

23 S.v. peuBerv. 

u It is also called rpoxés by Tzetzes (schol. on Lye. Alex. 310), the schol. on 
Pind. P. 4, 213-219, and is probably so referred to by Laevius (frag. 27), who 
speaks of a philtre as a trochus. Other synonyms are tpoxloxos (Tzetzes, Chil. 
xr, 380; Suidas, s.v. (uyt), trochiscilus (Apul. Apol. 30, if the text is sound), 
and orpédados (schol. on Synesius 361 D; Psellus, in schol. ad Or, Chald.). 

28 Pindar, P. iv, 214 and schol. 

26 Theoc. 2, 30; Suidas, s.v. tvy; Aristaenetus H, 18; Lue. de Domo 13. 
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its derivative should mean not only wheel, but also “anything 
that may be spun or whirled round: a top, Lat. turbo ” as, In 
fact, Liddell and Scott define it. Certainly en as m 
have shown,?”” understood the póußos of Theocritus to be a 
turbo. Richard Dedo, indeed, in a noteworthy dissertation,?8 
has expressed the conviction that wherever, in general, the 
magic wheel or rhombus is spoken of by either Greek or Latin 
writers, we are to understand the turbo, and with this I 
agree. This view, however, is directly opposed to that of 
Jahn, Saglio,’ and others,?? who base their conclusion that 
the rhombus was a wheel upon certain Greek vase paintings on 
which a bird, which they choose to call an iynx, and a peculiar 
kind of wheel appear. Of these I shall speak later. 

It is my belief, then, that the rhombus was always a top or 
turbo. It was made either of wood, as Hesychius says, or of 
bronze, as we read in Theocritus,” or of a combination of the 
two.” It was, says Lucian’ carried in the sinus of the 
garment, and hence must have been comparatively small. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, it was kept going, like any 
other top, by whipping it with a leather thong; for the scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius 37 says distinctly: pouBos ôt gore Tpoxlokos 

27 Supra, 111 f. l 


28 De Antiquorum Superstitione Amatoria (Greifswald, 1904), 18 f. 

29 A representation of such a turbo will be found in the article on flagellum 
by Fougères in Daremberg et Saglio 11, 1154, fig. 3087. That the rhombus was 
a top was long ago held by P. C. Lévesque (Histoire et memoires de l'institut 
royal de France, classe d’hist. et de litt. anc. (Paris, 1818) ur, 5 ff.), who argues 
Says Conk (Zeus 1, 253, note 1) that the rhombus ‘‘avoit le plus souvent la 
form de jouet nommé parmi nous sabot ou toupie.” 

30 Berichte der königl. sächs. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-histor. Klasse 
vı (1854), 243-270, especially 257. 

31 Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. rhombus. 


32 E.g. the editor of the fourth volume of the C u 
> atalo 
British Museum. gue of Greek Vases of the 


33 S.v. pduBos. 

342, 30. 

3§ Schol. on Pindar, P. 4, 214. 
86 Dial. Meretr. 4, 5. 


37 : 
h pre 5 oe Cf. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae (Leipzig, 1928) 
I, 4, 2295: pouBov arpédw cot, kupBarwy obx Aromat, &Opnoov els øe; which 
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dv orpedhovot iuâow rhrrovres, kal oŭrw KTÜToy amoredotow. This 
would mean, of course, that the top revolved in only one 
direction; and, since the purpose of the manipulator was 
usually to draw a recalcitrant lover back to her, we may safely 
assume that the top was spun toward the spinner. To send 
the lover away, or to release him from magic control, it would 
be necessary merely to reverse the direction. This will 
explain clearly what Horace means when he exclaims to 
Canidia; 38 

Canidia, parce vocibus tandem sacris 

Citumque retro solve, solve turbine. 


By spinning the top toward one I mean pulling the thong, as it 
strikes the top, toward one, which would make the top spin from 
left to right. ‘To reverse, one would whip the top toward one- 
self on the other side, thus making it spin from Mati to left, or 
retro, ms Horace says. 

Licia are also mentioned in connection with the rhombus by 
certain Latin authors; but they were not, I think, the thongs or 
tuavres, used to whip the top. On the contrary, they were 
threads attached to the upper edge of the top to give it 
additional magic power. Propertius says of a bewitched 
lover: 3? staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota, “He is drawn by 
the filleted or thready dise of the rhombus.” Here staminea 
certainly adds an important detail, which had nothing to do 
with the thong with which the top was kept spinning. Again, 
Lucan writes 4° that there were certain married couples who 
were bound by no concord of mingled couch, no power of 
winning beauty, but Thessalian witches traxerunt torti magica 
vertigine fili, “drew them by the magic twirling of the twisted 


he translates: “Den Kreisel drehe ich dir.” . . . I am indebted to Cook (Zeus 1, 
253, note 1) for the following additional references: Kupolis, Baptae, frag. 15, 
ed. Meineke: & pduBorot pacrltas éué; Eustathius, in Od. p. 1887, 42 ff.: 
tpoxloxov no? tov Kal póußov Kadobpevov, dv TÚmTOVTES tudor Kal orpépovrTes 
éxolovy ôweîobar kal Vódov émtredety; Et Mag. 706, 29 ff.: éore 62 tpoxloxos, ðv 
rowrovres iuâot kal orpépovres rotodat weptdovetabar Kal Popov aroredetr. 

38 W pod. 17, 6 Í. 

39 jr, 6, 26. 

49 Phars. vi, 457-460. 
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thread.” Iere again we may note that the twisted thread or 
fillet has nothing to do with the leather thong. The fillet is 
itself twisted and whirled about by the top as it spins. That 
this twisting was important we cannot doubt. Iow important 
it was we may see more clearly from a passage in Ovid, where 
an old hag is practicing magie. “She knows w ell,” he writes, 

“what power the magic herb possesses, what power the 
threads set going by the twisted rhombus. . . .” 


e ! ; I 
Scit bene quid gramen, quid torto concita rhombo 
Licia. . « . 


Here we should note that it is the thr ads, plural, rather than 
the rhombus, that have the magic power; and that the threads 
are set going by the twisted rhombus. Any remaining doubt 
in this matter would seem to be removed by Leny chius’ 
definition 2 of a rhombus as £uMopuo o0 éfqrrae oxowilov, “a bit 
of wood from which a cord has been suspended.” 

This is just as it should be, for magic flourishes among 
simple people and must be capable of explanation on the basis 
of a simple association of ideas, even though that association of 
ideas may be false. I should begin my explanation by 
recalling the statement of Pliny ® that among the Romans it 
was popularly believed that women should not twirl their 
spindles while walking past fields of grain, lest this motion 
should cause the grain to twist. There were, then, popular 
ideas about the magic effect of twirling motions; and it would 
seem that the thought present in the mind of one who believed 
In or operated a rhombus was something like this: I shall 
set my top spinning toward me, and this motion will set my 
lover also spinning toward me, whether he wishes to or not. In 
addition, I shall attach one or more threads to the upper edge 
of the top, and when it is spinning these threads will trail in 

4 Am. L, 8, 7 f. 


@ S.v. pouBos. It would strengthen my point considerably if I could include 
here Ovid, Fasti 11, 575, where many texts read: “ Tum cantata ligat cum fuseo 
licia rhombo ”; for here the cantata licia are scen actually being bound to ika 
rhombus, but the better manuscripts read plumbo instead of rhombo. 

3 N.H. xxvii, 28. 
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horizontal lines so as to pull along toward me anything that is 
behind them. In this way they will certainly draw my lover 
to me. Thus we have a perfect explanation of line 30 of 
Theocritus, where the emphasis is on the spinning, and also of 
those passages in which the thread or threads are the seat of 
the magic power. 

But certain Greek authors, as we have seen,’ 
rhombus as a wheel of four spokes.. This also, in my opinion, 
is to be thought of as a top, but with its flat upper surface 
finished off as a wheel of four spokes for a very definite reason. 
The explanation of this detail calls for a further consideration 
of the magic practices centering around the bird tvyé. 

Pindar writes 35 that when Jason had come to Colchis, and 
was eager to win Medea as his accomplice, Aphrodite helped 
him. Sandys translates the passage: ** “Then, for the first 
time did the queen of swiftest darts, in Cyprus born, bind the 
dappled wryneck on the four spokes of the wheel indissoluble, 
and brought unto men that maddening bird; and she taught 
the son of Aeson the lore of suppliant incantations.” It is to 
be noted, however, that Pindar really says that Aphrodite 
bound zouxidny (uyya terpaxvanov, the four-spoked iynx to the 
wheel rather than the bird to the four-spoked wheel. This the 
scholiast correctly explains as a metaphoric expression, 
referring to the fact that the iynx was spread-eagled, with its 
wings attached to the upper two spokes of the wheel and its 
feet to the lower. He informs us also that “sorceresses 
think this bird a helpful adjunct to their love charms; for 
they catch it and bind it upon a certain kind of wheel, which 
they then spin round as they pronounce their incantations. 
And they say that they draw out the entrails of the bird and 

attach those to the wheel. . . . The middle part of the wheels 
consists of wooden spokes.” 47 From the fact that the lynx is 


1 speak of the 


44 Supra, note 25. 

4 P. 4, 213-217. 

46 Pindar (L.C.L.) 223. | | 

4 From Pindar, P. 2, 40 we learn that the wheel upon which Ixion was 
tortured was also of four spokes, rerpdxvayor deopor; and it is easy to see that 
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caught and put upon the wheel it is clear that we are dealing 
with a live bird.4® If at times the operator of the rhombus 
preferred to use the entrails of the iynx, I think we should 
assume that these latter were attached to the upper edge of 
the rhombus as a more powerful substitute for the usual licia 
of which I have spoken above.*® 

Why, we ask, was the bird wyt thought to have this 
peculiar power? Gruppe,* on the strength of a scholium on 
Theocritus 2, 17,5 concludes that the bird derived its power 
to control lovers from a love-daimon residing within it; and 
that here we have one of the numerous instances where love 
magic used daimones to accomplish its purpose.2 This may 
be the true reason. But, since the iynx has the habit of 
“writhing its head and neck especially when captured,” 53 I am 
inclined to think that the bird by writhing its head and the 
rhombus by its spinning set in motion exactly the same kind of 
magic force. In other words, the ancient magician was merely 
piling one magic power upon another to make the whole more 
effective. The rhombus by its mere spinning could draw 
lovers; add to that certain threads, which when set in motion 
by the rhombus appear to be drawing someone or something 
from a distance toward the operator, and you have a more 
effective instrument of compulsion. Add to these the bird 
which rotates its head as though pulling something toward 
itself, and you have still another cumulative power. This 


such a wheel would be very well adapted to spread-eagling either birds or 
mortals. Details almost identical with those given above are to be found in 
Tzetzes, schol. on Lyc. Alex. 310, with the additional information that some- 
times the wheel was waxed and then held , together with the bird, over a charcoal 
flame until the wax melted and attached the bird securely to the wheel. 

48 Cf. also schol. on Theoc. 2, 17, quoted in note 51. 

49 Supra, 114 ff. 

50 Griech. Mythol. und Religionsgeschichte Ir, 852. 

s The text is: Néyovoe ôè Kal abrév rov Epwra amd Tod evovros toov. Gruppe’s 
reference to Suidas, s.v. tvyë seems to me to be of no value to us. 

8 Cf. also H. Hubert (Daremberg et Saglio s.v. Magie, 1511), who says that 


the efficacy of the iynx demands the creation of a daimon or special god to make 
it work. 


53 Cf. supra, 110. 
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power would, of course, be further strengthened if the operator 
believed that a daimon resided in the bird, but in my opinion 
it is not at all necessary to assume such a dazmon. It is true 
that the iynx or rhombus is sometimes addressed as though it 
were a person, and is thought to have power in its own right, 
but I am not sure that this is of itself sufficient to necessitate a 
belief in an indwelling daimon. 

We have now to consider certain archaeological evidence 
which, if the correct interpretation has been placed upon it, 
would tend to show that the rhombus was not a top at all, but 
a wheel of four spokes, usually with a more or less cogged 
periphery, and at the center two holes near one another, 
through which threads run. These wheels appear as a 
constituent part of various scenes, usually erotic, depicted on 
Greek vases, and are sometimes accompanied by a bird, which 
it is customary to call an iynx. The evidence is most con- 
veniently collected by Saglio. Ile begins by defining a 
rhombus as “a name given in geometry to two cones of equal 
size joined at their flat bases, and to other similarly shaped 
objects, such as a spindle or top.” Then as a preparation, 
apparently, for his treatment of the rhombus as an instrument 
of magic, he cites the passage in Pliny ° to the effect that 
women should not twirl their spindles while walking past 
grainfields. With this we agree, except that he should have 
said that the geometric rhombus was so called because it 
looked like two tops joined together at their upper, flat surfaces, 
rather than that the top was called a rhombus because it 
looked like one-half a geometric rhombus. 

Then, on the basis of representations found on Greek vases 
he re-defines a rhombus as “a small wheel through which a 
double thread passes, which recalls a plaything formerly quite 
popular, a sort of diable; the threads wind and unwind alter- 
nately as they are pulled at the ends, thus giving the wheel a 

apid movement, which makes a buzz or whistle.” To 


6 


54 S.v. rhombus in Daremberg-Saglio. 
55 N.H. xxvii, 28. 
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illustrate his point Saglio reproduces a vase painting 55 which 
seems, without any doubt whatsoever, to portray Eros with 
such a buzzer in his hands. The second vase painting upon 
which he relies 57 to prove his point is on a red-figured pyzxis 
now in the British Museum. It represents a bride’s toilet, 
except that the attendant maidens in the scene all bear the 
names of the Nereids. Of these, to the extreme left of the 
picture stands Pontomedeia, who holds in her hands an object 
which may be, as Saglio thinks, a revolving disc held taut by a 
double cord. But the position of the hands does not seem to 
me to justify such an interpretation. The right hand seems 
clearly to be grasping a solid staff, not a double cord, while the 
other end of this staff appears to rest in the hollow of the left 
hand, between thumb and fingers. To me she seems not to be 
pulling a double cord taut, but rather to be holding lightly in 
her hands a staff of some kind, with a disc-like ornament ata 
point about two-thirds of the distance from the base. In 
general the objects held by the Nereids seem to be those of the 
toilet rather than gifts; though they may be both. 

In figure 5941 of the Dictionnaire the details of such a wheel 
on a double cord, whatever its purpose was, are more clearly 
distinguishable. Here the central figure is a woman, probably 
a bride, who stands, facing right. Behind her we see a taenia, 
which was looked upon as a gift symbolic of love.58 In her 
right hand, which hangs at her side, she carries a compote, 
while her raised left hand is spread out to support the bottom 
of a toilet casket. From this hand hangs a double cord, which 
runs through the middle of a toothed wheel such as we have 
already described, and continues below the wheel, where it 
dangles loosely, the ends not coming together as they should if 
this were a buzzer. Over her head flies Eros, who is about to 
place a garland on her head, for garlands, too, were looked upon 
as love gifts. Just in front of the young woman, and facing 

56 Fig. 5940. 


5 Fig. 4862. Cf. Hoefer in Roscher’s Lexikon s.v. Thaleia. 
58 Cf, infra, passim, especially 124. 
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her, stands a dappled deer. Seated to her right is a nude 
young man, with a taenia prominently displayed in front of 
him. In his right hand he has a string, to the upper end of 
which is attached a flying bird. On the ground beneath him is 
another wheel like the first; but there is no evidence of the four 
spokes in these wheels, nor are there any identifying words. 
Here indeed we have Eros and presumably a love scene, but 
that the wheel is a magic wheel and the bird an iynx is far from 
proved. ‘The deer is dappled, but the bird, alas, is not, though 
everybody in Greece and Italy certainly knew that an lynx 
ought to be. Unfortunately the bird’s feet are not visible and 
we cannot tell whether it has two hind claws on each foot.” 
But even if the bird of this vase painting were clearly an 
iynx, we could not attach it to such wheels as we see depicted in 
the same scene; for we have seen that the iynx, to be valuable 
in love magic, has to be spread-eagled, alive, on the wheel. 
This cannot be done on wheels of the buzzer type, because we 
should have to pierce the bird’s body in order to make it 
possible for the strings to pass through the holes in the center 
of the buzzer; and as a result the bird which was to help in the 
magic act by rotating its head would be dead. I cannot 
believe that we have here anything but gifts, probably from 
the young man to the young woman. This conclusion 1s 
strengthened if one asks why a bride and groom should feel 
under the necessity of fortifying themselves with magic 
contrivances to control love. Such contrivances are certainly 
out of place in a love scene, as is shown by the fact that all the 
literary passages in which such magic is mentioned have to do 
with witches, or an effort to compel love where none exists. [n 
this scene surely Eros is present already, and that should 
suffice. | 
Similar birds and wheels, the former carelessly called tyny, 
are listed in the Catalogue of the Vases in the British Museum 
iv, but with very little justification, F 331, I B, an amphora 
from Ruvo, is tvpical,—“ A female figure to L, . .. In right 
hand a wreath, in left an embroidered taenia. Before her is a 


89 See Aristotle’s description, supra, 110. 
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youth seated to r., with drapery under him and myrtle wreath, 
in right hand a staff, in left a phiale containing fruit; between. 
them is a taenia, and above an ¿nz flying to r., with an 
embroidered taenia in its claws.” There are no identifying 
words. © 

Now we know that wreaths, garlands, ribbons, and birds 
were frequently sent as presents by young men to young 
women,” and surely jewel boxes and toilet cases were. More- 
over, in many instances the bird resembles the dove, the bird of 
Aphrodite, which would be a peculiarly appropriate present. 
I am convinced that in such scenes we have merely a young 
man presenting gifts to his beloved, possibly to his bride. 

In other vases of the British Museum we appear to have the 
young woman and the presents, but not the young man. As 
a substitute Eros is prominent. I quote the description of a 
scene on a hydria. “Tn the centre is a female figure seated 
on a rock, to r. .. .; behind her is a female figure . . ., in 
right hand a wreath. Before the seated figure is Eros, with 
top-knot, wreath, belt over right shoulder, and sandals, 
holding a magic wheel in both hands by a string, which passes 
through it.” Here I think the attendant is about to give her 
mistress a wreath from her lover, and to make the intent of the 
artist doubly apparent, Eros is there repeating the wreath 
motive, and disporting himself with his buzzer, as any child 
might do. In other vases of the Eros type ® there are 
playthings for Eros as well as gifts for the woman. These 
latter consist of toilet cases, taeniae, mirrors, and birds, but 
there is no evidence that the birds are any less presents than 
the other objects. 

In F 163 Pan, we are told, “is looking down at an zna, 
which he holds on his right forefinger”; but to my mind the 
woodland deity has merely tamed a small bird and made a pet 
of it. Similarly, in F 373 Eros holds in his right hand “a 


60 Vases F 94 and F 98 are of the same type. 


1 See Jahn, op. cit. in note 30, supra. 
62 F 223. » 


6&3 As F 342 (A), F 436, F 409, and F 331 (2). 
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white ball by a string, in left a magic wheel; by his side is an 
Apulian sistrum, and behind him a rosette.” But the magic 
wheel in this instance is no more magic than the ball and the 
rattle. Clearly these are playthings. 

Sometimes the idea of playthings is combined with that of 
gifts, as in F 399, “Aphrodite and Apollo(?) seated on a 
couch.” Against one end of the couch “leans a female figure, 
... in right hand a mirror, in left a white box with open lid 
and a magic wheel. Above the couch hovers Eros... 
holding out a wreath over Apollo’s head; in front of him are a 
ball and a fan. . . . On the right a female figure approaches 
. . .; she holds out a large basket, from which hangs a purple 
embroidered taenia; before her a small white dog leaps up.” 
Truly a charming scene, but with no suggestion of magic. All 
three divinities seem to be remembered with presents: Aphro- 
dite is to get the mirror, the toilet case, the fan, and the 
taenia, Apollo is to get the wreath, and Eros is to get the buzzer 
and the ball. 

More important than the foregoing is 331 A, which portrays 
the “meeting of Pelops and Oinomaos at the altar of Zeus,” 5 
for here all the figures are identified by incised names. Aphro- 
dite holds in her left hand “a string attached to a magic wheel 
lying on the ground. She holds up two fingers of her right 
hand as if conversing with Eros, who hovers above . . .; he 
has . . . in right hand an embroidered taenia, in left a phiale 
.. 2? But since Myrtilos, like Aphrodite, is presenting a 
“magic wheel,” I think it much better, with Weizsäcker, to 
interpret both as wreaths. In other words, Eros is presenting 
the oft repeated bridal gifts, the phiale and the taenia, while 
Aphrodite and Myrtilos present wreaths. The same may be 
said of the “magic wheel” of F 279, which is attached to a 
taenia which could not possibly be interpreted as a buzzer 
string. 

That these “wheels” may in fact be conventionalized 
wreaths seems clear from a vase painting published by M. 


4 ° B 8 =” r. š 
6A good reproduction will be found in Roscher, Lerikon 11, 1, 775, s.n. 


Oinomaos (Weizsiicker). 
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Dubois Maisonneuve,® in which we see Dionysus, a woman, 
and Eros. The latter is holding in his right hand a garland, in 
his left a fillet. At least so the author takes it. Others 
appear to take the component parts of this garland as a 
succession of magic wheels arranged in a regular string. This 
could hardly be the true interpretation, for both the woman 
and Eros have three such wheel-like objects arranged fairly 
close together in a series on what appears to be a double cord. 
Even more interesting and informing is a vase found at 
Kertsch in 1861.6 On fragment one we have Eros plainly 
playing with a buzzer. On fragment two we have a Dionysiac 
scene. Over Dionysus and a woman hover two Erotes, of 
whom one holds in one hand a laurel branch adorned with two 
white ribbons or faeniae, and in the other, according to 
Stephani, a white and yellow magic wheel. The wheel, to be 
sure, is very much conventionalized, is floating in the air, is 
only lightly joined by its double string to one of Eros’ hands, 
while the other end of the string is left unattached and 
unlooped. The rim of the “wheel” has dots of an ornamental 
character. Stephani says nothing of the second Eros, who is 
playing with an Apulian sistrum, while from his right hand 
hangs a string of objects, some of them shaped like wheels, and 
the whole probably to be taken as a garland. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that the so-called magic wheel is white and 
yellow, whereas the only information we have about un- 
doubted rhombuses is to the effect that they were made of 
wood or bronze, or a combination of the two.” I believe that 
the colors here mentioned and all other details of the picture 
tend to show that Eros has a wreath in his hand, not a wheel. 
In the preceding pages I have striven to show that the 
numerous representations of iynx and wheel usually depended 
upon to illustrate instruments of magic are in reality either 
6 Peintures de vases antiques (Paris, 1838) r, Plate xu. 
6 Reported by Ludolf Stephani in Compte Rendu de la commission impériale 


archéologique (St. Petersburg) 1862, 6; 1863, Plate v. 
67 Cf. supra, 113. 
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love gifts © or playthings. ‘his point is made even plainer, 
so far as love gifts are concerned, by a vase painting from 
Ruvo, published by Minervini,® called the Apotheosis of 
Herakles. Herakles, diademed, sits on a lion’s skin. In 
front of him, to the left, is Hebe, veiled. Numerous divinities 
are represented as welcoming the new god, among them 
Aphrodite and Athena. The former has a patera in her left 
hand, a garland in her right. From Athena a bird is flying 
toward Aphrodite. From its claw hangs a double string, 
which appears to extend down to, and again to hang from the 
under side of a four-spoked, wheel-like object. But there are 
no holes in the wheel, and the strings that come from the claw 
seem to go to one edge of the wheel, and from that point, or 
directly beneath that point, to proceed below the wheel, where 
each ends in three ornamental balls. Manifestly this is no 
buzzer. Moreover, Minervini is justified in calling the bird 
“una colomba,” not an lynx. 

We should note too that Eros, flying toward Aphrodite and 
the upper center, has a large taenia in both his hands. Miner- 
vini is right, I believe, in calling the taenia, as well as the 
patera and wreath of Aphrodite, nuptial and mystic symbols, or 
gifts. 

That many of these scenes depict Eros with a buzzer or other 
playthings is quite appropriate. We may note, in this con- 
nection, an Etruscan mirror “ that is very much to the point. 
Here we have [ros straining upward with both arms after a 
ball, which a finely clothed woman is holding out of his reach.” 


68 | may add here that in Die Gräben der Hellenen, by Baron O. M. Stackelberg 
(Berlin, 1837), Plate xtvi, two young men are depicted, one of whom is ex- 
tending to the other his left hand, on the index finger of which a bird is perched. 
I believe that we have here merely an older man presenting to his boy-love a 
pet bird. 

© Giulio Minervini, Monumenit Antichi Inediti (Napoli, 1852), 1, Plate xvur, 

7 Eduard Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel (Berlin, 1867), tv, Plate cecxxvit, 1. 

1 To the left of Eros sits a woman, with a lyre resting against the foot of 
her chair. On this account some have assumed that the small object she holds 
in her right hand is a plectrum, while others see in it a magic wheel. Only a 
vivid imagination can see either. To her left is a pedestal on which there is a 
bird of the dove or raven type. 
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Long ago Otto Jahn suggested 7 that many of the objects 
such as I have been discussing were playthings, opening his 
paper with a discussion of a vase painting 3 which showed 
Eros sitting in a swing, and being pushed by a woman, who is, 
as shown by the inscription, Hadid, the personification of play. 
He then mentions several vases on which Eros is shown as a 
child playing with various persons, or with birds. At times 
this bird is a dove, the bird of Aphrodite, at other times such 
birds as men are known to have been accustomed to send to 
their loved ones. Such, continues Jahn,” is the explanation 
of the “ Riidchen”’ often found on Southern Italian vases; but 
since the scenes are usually of erotic character it is quite likely 
that the wheel in these cases is the “Zauberriidchen.” He 
adds that this wheel was called sometimes péufos, sometimes 
Tpoxós, and that its magic power lay in its quick movement in 
one direction, for which he cites the well known passage in 
Horace.” How he could so identify wheels of the buzzer type, 
which by their very construction must rotate in alternating 
directions, I cannot see. 

In the nature of the case a magic wheel or top must turn in 
only one direction, and that at the wish of the operator. 
Accordingly we must conclude that the so-called magic wheels 
of the buzzer type are sometimes playthings, sometimes not 
wheels at all, but wreaths sent as presents, usually in con- 
nection with love and nuptials. As to the bird so frequently 
'alled an tyng there is not a scintilla of reputable evidence of 
archaeological character. There are, to be sure, many birds 
depicted in vase paintings, usually in erotic scenes; but they 
need not be iynges, and are much more likely to be love 
presents. What we should like to find painted on a vase is a 
witch actually binding a wryneck to a rhombus; how different 
that would be from the love scenes we have been discussing! 

We have still to consider, though at no great length, an 


72 Op. cit. note 30, supra. 

73 ]b. Plate x1. 

74 Įb. 256. 

76 Epod. 17, 6 f. Cf. supra, 114. 
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entirely different kind of instrument, which Furtwängler 7 
thought probably a rhombus. It consists of two round, 
shield-like, embossed metal discs, the edges of which are 
brought together so as to form something like a tennis-court 
marker. There is a hole through the center of this double disc 
to receive an axle. The whole was then attached by a metal 
prong to a beautiful metal handle in the form of an Ionic 
column. At the other end of the handle there is a ring, by 
which the instrument could be hung up, or perhaps attached to 
one’s girdle. Unfortunately Furtwängler gives no dimensions. 
It is, he writes, of the style and execution of the best mirror 
reliefs, and is probably from Corinth. On each of the discs is 
depicted a young man, sitting, and a young woman, veiled. 
There are no names to identify them. They may represent 
any young married couple, or a couple about to be married. 
But that the instrument is really a rhombus is very doubtful. 
Certainly it is not of the type upon which an iynx could be 
bound. It is possible that we have in it an unusually finely 
constructed plaything such as one finds illustrated on two 
vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.” The first is an 
Athenian toy otnochoe of the v-1v century showing a child 
pushing a toy cart. The second is a lekythos on which a 
mother and child are shown approaching Charon’s boat, the 
child pulling a toy cart similar to the preceding. 

One final question has to be answered, the question with 
which we started; namely, are the wyé of Theocritus 2, 17 and 
the pouBos of Theocritus 2, 30 the same? Abt “thinks that the 
tvy was a bronze disc or wheel which rotated on a point, like a 
top, whereas the póußos was the buzzer type of wheel which we 
have been discussing. My own conclusion is that these 

76 Jahrbuch des Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts, Arch. Anzeiger, 1x (1894), 
119 f., No. 17 (Berlin Museum, Inv. 8461). Another such instrument was 
offered for sale by Helbig in Munich, May 1--2, 1899. It too was from Corinth 
(Arch. Anzeiger xv (1900), 157, No. 111). 


77 Nos. 06.1021.203 and 09.221.44. Cf. also Jahn, op. cit. 247-250. 
78 Die Apologie des Apuleius 178, note on trochiscilus., 
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buzzers are either playthings or wreaths, and that line 30 
itself identifies the pouBos with the tvyt. The text is, (30 f.): 


xws SuvEetO’ öôe PouBos ó yadxeos ¿£ ’Adpodiras, 


al A A f #@ , , 
&s THVOsS Ótvot7o TOP apETepator ÜQUpaucu, 


which Cholmeley 7 would apparently translate: “And as 
this bronze rhombus is made to spin by Aphrodite, so may 
he come spinning to my doors.” But, on the basis of the 
statement of Pindar, cited in note 46 above, that it was 
Aphrodite who first introduced the iynx into Greek magic, 
I think it is much better to translate: “And as this bronze 
rhombus from Aphrodite spins, so may he, ete.” Thus the 
ivnx introduced by Aphrodite and the rhombus from Aphrodite 
are identical. Moreover, we have seen that the buzzer type of 
necessity rotated in alternating directions, whereas the lover 
was certainly expected to reel up to the door of the operator 
in one direction only; so that a buzzer is clearly out of the 
question here, and we must be dealing with a top-like instru- 
ment which rotates only in one direction; t.e. what Abt is 
pleased to call the iynx type. Both tvyé and póußos, then, 
mean a top, probably finished off on its upper surface as: 
four-spoked wheel, and whipped by a thong. Its efficacy lay 
in the spinning itself, but this efficacy could be increased by 
attaching to it certain threads or licia, or, as a more powerful 
substitute, the intestines of the bird iynx. Finally, the 
greatest possible power could be given to it by binding to the 
four-spoked top surface the live iynx. 

These conclusions are based entirely on a consideration of 
the literary evidence, as the vase paintings usually relied upon 
to illustrate the magic wheel and the magic bird seem to me, 
upon investigation, to be either irrelevant or unconvincing. 


7 R. J. Cholmeley, The Idylls of Theocritus (London, 1901), note on 2, 30. 
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